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SELECTED POETRY. 


FORGET THEE?=-NEVER! 


Then be itso; and let us part, 

Since love like mine has failed to move thee; 
But do not think this constant heart 

Can ever cease, ingrate, to love thee; 
No! spite of all thy cold disdain, 

I'll bless the hour when first I met thee; 
And rather bear whole yearsof pain 

Than e’en for one short hour forget thee: 

Forget thee?—never. 








Still mem'ry, now my only friend, 
Shall with her soothing art endeavor 
My present anguish to suspend, 
By painting pleasures lost forever; 
She shall the happy hours renew, 
When full of hopes and smiles I met thee, 
And little thought the day to view 
When thou wouldst wish me to forget thee: 
Forget thee?--never. 


Yet I have lived to view that day, 

To mourn my past destructive blindness; 
To see now turned with scorn away, 

Those eyes once filled with answering kindness. 
But go--farewell—and be thou blest, 

If thoughts of what I feel will let thee; 
Yet, though thy image kills my rest, 

*T were greater anguish to forget thee: 

Forget thee?-~never. 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








FAY’S FAMILLIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





CATHEDRALS—CONTRASI OF THE WORSHIPPERS. 





A pleasant ride down an elevated branch of the Appe- 
nines has lodged us in the pretty town of Chiavari, at the 
Hotel Royal. Its appearance is clean, comfortable, and 
the landlord attentive and civil. We enjoy the hour be- 
fore dinner rambling through the town. It lies in a love- 
ly valley, watered by the Fumera. As the shadows of 
night thickened we entered into three spacious cathedrals 
with the usual profuse embellishments of painting, sculp- 
ture, wax figures, &c., in the midst of which the feeble, 
care-worn, aged, and poverty-stricken beings, who crowd 
the stately marble floors appear a melancholy comment 
on their spendour. One of these churches was lighted in 
a distent corner, and groups, were kneeling in silent wor- 
thip. The high ceiling, arched almost like the heavens, 
was pictured with the brightness of sunset irradiations.— 
The lines of tall columns, the long vista, and the ample 
tisles, with their shadowy recesses, were but half seen 
it the dim, solemn light. In one of the chapels a young 
girl knelt at the confessional, and I could indistinctly 
bear, as I passed slowly by, the low tones of a soft female 
Wiee, interrupted by the whispered interrogations of her 
een spiritual father. 


We continue to be greatly interested in these cathe- 
. By their forms, ceremonies, and decorations 
ttrangers are differently impressed; But the general 
cutline, and the obvious antiquity, the picturesque light 
tnd shadow, and the reverential awe and devotion dis- 
covered in the poor, the sick, the aged, and the deformed, 
who come here to seek, in the consolations of religion, a 
holy substitute for the disappointment of all their-hopes 
on earth, render these cathedrals impressive end solemn. 
Worshippers at all hours and of every description are 
found here at their devotions. Although the ceremonies 
of the priest are farcical, and the splendours of the place 
‘appropriate, and, sometimes, ridiculous, yet the reve- 
Fence and piety of many are strikingly earnest, and can- 
tot be insincere. They who make a parade of religion 
@tealways proper objects of distrust, “‘and when thou 





to pray standing in the synagogues, and in the cor- 


Bers of the streets that they may be seen of men.” 4 


is not the well-fed priest, who clothes himself in rich 
garments, and chants aloud at the altar, who bears the 
sacrament and swings the censer, who hushes my spirit 
with an involuntary sentiment of respect, as I pass by 
him, inthe midst of his ostentatious duties. ‘He has 
his reward.”’ But there are those whose faith, or what- 
ever it may be called, is, honest, deep, and sincere. The 
lowest objects of humanity—the most wretchedly poor— 
the hideously deformed—may be detected here, withdrawn 
into the darkest chapel, and so absorbed before some glit- 
tering symbol of their creed as to be evidently uncon- 
scious of all around them. I never saw more heart-ren- 
ding pictures of loneliness, infirmity, and distress than 
are the habitual frequenters of these still retirements. It 
is impossible to repress sympathy. The character or the 
consequence upon society in general of the Catholic re- 
ligion has no connection whatever with their lowly truth 
and simple humility. Here a decrepit woman, all blight- 
ed and bent down with age—wrinkled, emaciated, half 
blind, and already scarcely a tenant of the earth, comes 
slowly hobbling and shaking along at the dim bour of the 
twilight, seeks out the darkest and most deserted corner 
to disentangle her mind from the last lingering thoughts 
and hopes of the world, and to purify her heart for the 
sublime crisis for which she watches every hour. She 
knows herself to be wandering blindly onward close upon 
the edge of the stupendous chasm; she feels that every 
tottering step may plunge her down. When I behold such 
a creature bending her way tremblingly and alone to the 
deserted temple of her God, laying silently at his feet a 
heart in which the idle flame of vanity and passion must 
have been long ago extinguished, I cannot look upon her 
with the frivolous contempt with which fashionable and 
unfeeling travellers too often regard the sad followers of a 
religion different from their own. When this feeble and 
obscure candidate appears at the bar of heaven, amid the 
mitred bishops, the crowned kings or the men of high in- 
tellect and genius, whose brows are decked with the Jau- 
rels of literature or war, the awful Judge will not enquire 
into the technical shades of her creed, but will find in her 
withered and lowly heart the spirit of sincerity more ac- 
ceptable than the pomp of temples or even the magnifi- 
cence of mind. 

You are not unfrequently here surrounded by cripples, to 
whom life is scarcely life. A little girl, to-day, led in an 
old blind man. They both knelt in silent adoration; the 
round, healthy, and joy-beaming countenance of the beau- 
tiful child; her full, red lips pouting with infant beauty, 
and the light of her large, blue, happy eyes only veiled a 
moment with the solemn expression of awe, contrasted 
strangely with that of the unhappy man; his white, thin, 
toothless lips murmuring an eager prayer, and his sightless 
orbs turned upward, while a holy peace diffused itself 
over his sallow, skeleton face {like 2 gleam of sunshine 
falling upon a desert. I have seen here, too, many young 
girls, whose hectic cheeks tell the tale of approaching 
death, and who steal from the sunshine and gorgeousness 
of nature, from the vine-clad hills and groves of oranges, 
to spend a sacred hour in meditation and prayer. At 
these times the eventful history of their religion passes 
from my mind. I forget the proud prelate and the idle 
monk, the thunders fulminated against the good, the dis- 
pensations given to the wicked, the penalties for thought, 
the anathemas against ecience, the dungeon, the chain, 
the rack, the wheel, the faggot, and what, perhaps, is as 
fatal to the good order of society, the little sign of 
‘“plenaria indulgenza,’’ which hangs over nearly every 
Catholic church. I see only the poor and the unhappy 
turning aside from sorrow, and here finding a solace for 
every wo—an asylum from the dreariness of their own 
dark homes—trom the broodings of their yet darker 
hearts.—M. Y. Wirror. : 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS. 
In the whole range of common expressions there is 





none so indefinite as the term accomplishment.—** Miss M. 
has just returned froma fashionable boarding scliool.”’ ** Is 
she handsome ?” ‘I have never seen her—of couzse } 
am unable to answer your inquiry; but report says she is 
highly accomplished, and how can it be otherwise t The 





wholly to accomplishments.” And what meaning should 


Prayest,thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are; for they||three years that she has been absent having been devoted 
‘es attach tothe term! Why, precisely that. which our 
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own mode of life, habits of thought, or those with whom 
we associate, choose to give it. If we have moved only 
in the world of fashion, we have adopted its ideas wiht 
its phraseology; and imagine the young lady who has en- 
dured two or three years’ tuition, accomplished in mind, 
and she who has passed through the same term of fashion- 
able dissipation—accomplished in manners. Let us ana- 
lyze these acquirements. In what do they consist? She 
plays and sings,but so mechanically that we in vain watch 
to see the voice accompanied by an answering feeling 
from the heart. She paints, or colors, setting at defiance 
all rules of shade and proportion. She understands the 
French and ItaJian, but will look at you with vacant sur- 
prise, if called upon to give the derivation of a word, or a 
single rule connected with the grammatical construction of 
a language she feels so much pride in exhibiting. And 
what has been her progress, if we advance into the higher 
branches of intellectual culture—into those which demand 
persevering application and patient industry ! These have 
never peen thought of at all—deemed wholy subordinate 
to.those which were to procure Jor her the envied distinc- 
tion. ‘The grand aim for which masters have been provi- 
ded, and money lavished, was to make her accomplished 

I have been toooften led to hope for elevation of feeling, 
purity of taste, and cultivation of mind, in those who have 
been termed accomplished, and too often been cruelly 
disappointed, not to turn fom such eulogics with suspicion, 
and with a sickening feeling to regard those showy bran- 
ches of education which are so highly valued, to the 
exclusion of all which tends to raise the female mind 
above the mere trifles of a day. 

What is the meaning which the well informed and 
cultivated attach to the term accomplished? With them it 
implies the whole range of female acquirements, thor- 
oughly, but modestly understood; nor is this all;~with them 
mental culture alone is not sufficient. The conversation 
may be classically elegant, the memory stored with the 
treasures of ancient and modern literature; andthe mind 
enriched by reflection, may be clear in its views, and 
vigorous in its decisions; and yet a void may be felt, a pain- 
ful void which, the highest intelleetu tainments alone 
can never fill. And from what soure is. knowledge 
be obtained ? What can purify and the character, 
complete the work, and give a finis fabric which 
has been constructed with so much beanty and proportion? 
Mental culture has failed ingts highest object, reflection 
has but half completed its work, if it h@s never been 
employed in raising the mind to the source from whence 
the intellectual spark at first proceeded;if it has never 
dwelt with feelings of the deepest interest ‘on religion, 
as woman’s peculiar provinge; the truths of which she 
should make her dearest study, the practice of its duties 
her constant aim. Religion has done more to elevate 
woman in the sc being, than every other circum- 
stance combined be sensible of this, we need only 
dwell upon the si of the female sex, as universally 
exhibited eighteen centuries ago; or, as now seen amon 
the degraded femalgs of Asia, who occupied with childish 
sports, and ignorant of any higher source of pleasure, are 
valued only as they may furnish the amusement of a 
trifling hour; while their thoughts can never rise even to 
assimilate with those of their effeminate lord, who, while 
priding himselfon his high prerogative, and his acknowl- 
edge superiority, declafes ,** that Allah who denied to 
woman the possession of a soul, has recompensed the 
defect by bestowing upon her an angel’s form.” » Let us: 
turn from such degrading scenes—turn from the favorites 
of an hour, whose influence is powerful only while their 
beauty is dazzling, to the enlightened, refined, and pious 
females, who have claimed the homage of the heart, and 
the understanding. Look, then, at a woman in the scenes 
of domestic life, mingling in the social circle, kneeling at 
the doinestic altar, ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and Scrupuleus in the performance of duty, and say if 
mere accomplishments can give her that moral grandeur, 
cam procrre for her that high respect which she now 
atfaete: : 






Shall we wonder that men of sense. so often deceived 
by finding a vacant head, an unfeeling heart, or a ciggust- 
ing pedantry, where common report had prepared. haiine 
all that was estimable in the female character, shall we 
wonder they turn, with an incredulous smile, from the 
accomplished female: and while they admired at a distance 








the few gifted minds, whose talents, as displayed in their 


394 





writings, have charmed, and whose reputation has borne 
even the ordeal of criticism, believe them asort of intel- 
lectuat phenomena, rather as the exceptions, than as what 
thei rsex in general mayapproach? Shall we wonderthat 
they at Jast turn to thesimple, unpretending being, whom 
they at least imagine will not wound by pretension, 
disgust by pedantsy, or call forth the smile of derision, 
by her far-famed accomplishments, ‘and real ignorance! 
But is it to those whose highest praise is the mere absence 
.of evil that we are to look for the guides*of the youthfui 
mind? Is it from suchthat we are to expect a beneficial 
influence to be exerted on society ? Will their families be 
illuminated spots on the intellectual map of the world ? 
If it is the mother who gives the first impressions of the 
heart, how great is her responsibility, how sacred her duty 
to beal! that nature and Providence designed her! 

I would not lessen the value of those lighter acquire- 
ments, which render the well-educated woman still more 
attractive; I would not take from her a single resource 

‘which might serveto divert the attention in moments 
.of weariness, or tounbend the mind after severe appli- 
cation. I would say that these are valuable. but only so 
long as they retain their proper place, as secondary to 
higher attainments, and more important duties. Not until 
accomplishments are weighed in the balance of reason 
not until this hackneyed word, so comprehensive, and 
»yet so indefinite, shall be understood to express the high- 
est degree of mental and moral superiority; not till 
‘the education of a woman renders her unwavering in the 
performance of duty, elevates her mind from the trifles of 
the passing moment, places iton permanent objects of 
interest, and animates her heart with the pure sentiments 
of devotion, not until then, can she assume the higher 
station she was destined to occupy, and not till then will 
it bea boast to say of a lady that she is accomplished. 


“WAYWARD NOTIONS. 


1. The ancient philosophers arrived at great celebrity 
by opposite courses. One, in his folly,laughed unceasingly 
at the foibles and frailties of humanity; the other, of a 
more melancholy humor,wept at the same weakness. These 
two great men, or more properly speaking, these two great 
fools have had, in all ages, their imitators. We have. even 
at this day, jeerers like Democritus, who, in their philos- 
ophy, laugh at our senseless actions and ridiculous projects; 
and sad Heraclituses, whoshadeevery thing in the colors 
of their sombre imaginations. 

2. Imperial Rome was once saved from the hands of 
the Goths by the — of the sacred geese in the tem- 
ple of Juno, whilst the sentinels slept upon their posts. 
This circumstance will atone for the foolish superstition } 
of keeping them as an object of sanctity. It is a pity they 
were. not christened or Junoed, that their names might 
descend to posterity for the veneration of their species 
tothe latest generations. 


3. It is men in a Hebrew dictionary, that the 
word Eve is 4 from a Hebrew word which signi- 
fies talk. It has also Leen said by the Rabbis, who of 


course are admitted to be good authority, that there fell 
from heaven twelve baskets full of chit chat, and that the 
women picked tp nine of them. This is quite plausible 
surely. Furthermore, it is mentioned by an American 
traveler, that in the parlance of a certain tribe of natives, 
the word used for women signifies glibtongue. It is very 
odd——very. 

4. The original works of Eschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides were in the Alexandrian library, collected 
chy one of the Ptolemies from t anians. That 
prince had the politeness to preserv originals for his 
library, while he condescended to send back the copies 
which he caused to be taken, to the rightful owners. The 
Athenians ‘had to console ‘themselves with the reflection 
that they were not used as bad as they might have been. 
There was some equivalent rendered back; but how will 
the Mahometan, or even his whole race, whose ignorance 
and superstitious prejudice caused the destruction of that 

invaluable depot of ancient literature, make restitution 
for the incaleulable loss the world has sustained thereby. 
We may .call over the catalogue of inestimable literary 
treasures doomed to oblivion by that fatal decree, with as 
keena regret as the merchant counts over the bill of his 
merchandize lately consigned to the bottom of the ocean. 

5. Josephus speaks of two columns, one of stone,the 
other of brick, upon which the children of Seth wrote 
their inventions and astronomical discoveries. Porphyry 
makes mention of some pillars preserved in the island of, 
Crete, on which were preserved the ceremonies of the 
sacrifices. Hesiod’s works were originally written upon 
the tables of lead. Solon’ s laws were carved upon wood- 
en planks. Bark was afterwards substituted, whencethe 
name of liber, which signifies the inner bark of trees, and 
a roll of bark was called volumen. The Mexicans used 

ictorial representations to preserve their history, and the 
Egyptian hjeroglyphics engraved upon their obelisks and 
other monuments are fouud by late discoveries to be re- 
cords of various events and histories. The complaint of 
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mon, three thousand years ago. What w 
say now, when they have not only become too numerous 
to read, to see, to learn the namesof, or even to read the 
nahes. 


Z ZOONOMY. 


Zoonomy is scarcely entitled to the name of a science 
in any sense. New varieties and species, and even kinds 
of beings, are still arising to our view among animals, 
among vegetables, amoag minerals: new structures are 
detecting in those already known, and new laws im the ap- 
plication of their respective powers. 

But the globe has been upturned from its foundation: 
and with the wreck of a great part of its substances has 
intermingled the wreck of a great part of its inhabitants. 
It is a most extraordinary fact, that of five or six distinct 
layers or strata of which the solid crust of the earth is 
found to consist, so far as it hasever been dug into, the 
lowermost or granitic contains not a particle of animal 
or vegetable materiels of any kind; the second, or transi- 
tion formation, as Werner has denominated it, is filled, 
indeed, with fossil relics of animals, but of animals not 
one of which isto be traced in a living state in the present 
day, and it is not till we ascend to the third, or floets strat- 
ification, that we meet with asingie organic remain of 
known anima] structures. 

In few words, every region has been enriched with 
wonders of animal life that have long been extinct forever. 
Where is now that enormous mammoth, whose bulk out- 
rivalled the elephant’s! where that gigantic tapir, of a 
structure nearly as mountainous, whose huge skeleton has 
been found in a fossil state in France and Germany ; whilst 
its only living type, apigmy of what has departed, exists 
in the wilds of America! where is now the breathing form 
of the fossil sloth of America, the malgalonix of Cuvier, 
whose size meted that of the ox ! where the mighty mon- 


iter, outstripping the lengthened bulk of the ocean, and 


yet, whose only relics have been traced inthe quarries of 
Mestricht; to which, as to another leviathan, we may well 
apply the forcible description of the Book of Job,‘ at 
whose appearing the mighty were afraid, and who made 
the deep to boil as a cauldron; who esteemed iron as straw, 
and brass as rotten wood; who had not his like upon the 
earth, wasa king amidst the children of pride.” 

Over this recondite and bewildering subject, skeptics 
have laughed and critics have puzzled themselves; it is 
natural history alone that can find us aclue to the labyrinth, 
that enables us to repose faith in the records of antiquity, 
aad that established the important position, that the ex- 
travagance of a description, is no argument against the 
truth of a description, and that it is somewhat too much 
to deny that a thing has existed formerly, for the mere 
reason that it does not exist now. 








TUTTI FRUTTI. 

Prince Puckler Muskau, who has recently become so- 
distinguished, has published a work called Tutti Frutti. 
It will be noticed by many of our readers, that this is the 
German Prince whose tour in Great Britain excited great 
attention. He performed for the benefit of the English, 
a part similar to that which the gallant Major Hamilton 
performed for our country. It was reported that the 
Prince was dead, which report was ugtrue, as the gentle- 
man has since strutted forth from his obscurity upon the 
stage of authorship. The following extract from the 
aforesaid Tutti Frutti, is about the most magnificent af- 
fair that we have lately heard of. 


‘During the time I was in England I met with a little 
boy the well-known Thelluson, of whom I was informed 
that he would one day be the possessor of from ten to 
twenty millions of pounds sterling. Happy mortal! what 
an enviable privilege to be the heir of such immense 
wealth! Nothing is more ludicrous, or more evidences 
a contracted mind, than the exclamation we so frequently 
hear, ‘How could I employ such an enorimous fortune?’ 
Oh, ye men of confined intellect! If I had been destined 
by Heaven to be so highly favored, how quickly I skould 
form and execute my plans for expending, ay, even the 
capitak itself! It is only with such fortunes (and how 
few possess them) that human nature can be benefitted. 

I should not squander it in luxury. No, that would be 
too common, the practice of every day; even my charities 
would be the same as they have been hitherto, thatis, ex- 
tending only to the helpless, and the employment of the 
poor in useful and profitable labor,which is after all, the 
only effectual method of exercising benevolence. As 
for schools, I should leave them to the care of the state; 
they are already too numerous, and those who go to them 
receive more nourishment than they can well digest. 

To building churches, which, by the way, is again be- 
come the prevailing mode, I should certainly not appro- 
priate my wealth; they are sufficently numerous, and the 
multiplication of them seems to me to be about as useful 
to religion as the fourth gate, built by the Schildaers, for 
the purpose of augmenting their custom-house duties. 











yne multiplicity of books was made in the days of Solo- 


a 


For the same reason I should not convert the heathen. 


negatives will, I fear, so provoke the patience of my 
oe Fs LT imagine I hear them oxelaita, What then 
would yot do? Oh, trifles—agreeable whims—only they 
would be 6f a colossal character and dimensions. a 

The first would be. that 1] should cause to be carved a 





Mont Blanc; in the prosecution of this alone I should 


raising an immortal monument to his gigantic mind, 
which would exist as long as his memory, or perhaps to all 
eternity. For my friend Nurnberger recently informed 
me, that the universe would remain for ever in its present 
form, and that it did not contain the slightest principle 
of destruction. But what doctrines are too abstruse for 
the comprehension of man? None, at Jeast according to 
his own opinions; truly the Almighty himself must de- 
scend from heaven, and go to school to mortals, to learn 
his own nature, and why he created the world! 

When employed about my statue of Napoleon, I should 
find it necessary, when forming his head, according to the 
rules of physiology, to make it of such large dimensions 
that it would contain more brains than those of all the po- 
tentates upon earth in natura. Further, ! should despatch 
two expeditions—the first to Africa, to seek in every di- 
rection of the compass for the source of the Nile, and the 
Mountains of the Moon; to ascertain the existence of the 
fabulous unicorn, and also to procure for my aviary a spe- 
cimen of the bird Roc. It is‘also perhaps possible, that I 
might send with this expedition a company of missiona- 
ries, and half a million of Bibles. 

The destiny of my second would be the conquest of Ja 
pan, if it were for nothing else but to evince my contempt 
for those tasteless barbarians who will only admit the 
Dutch to visit them; or perhaps my motives would be cu- 
riosity, to know what they really posses of art and wis- 
dom, which they so hermetically close against the whole 
world, that they even neglect to rescue the drowning 
mariner who is eo unfortunate as to be wrecked upon their 
inhospitable shores, always taking care first to ascertain 
that he is not a Dutchman! 

What a Mecenas of geography! what a promoter of 
science and universal] knowledge should I become, when | 
had accomplished these works of public utility! But the 
money—I fear by this time there would only be remain- 
ing a few miserable millions; n’importe, they should be 
employed in digging a pit a mile deep in our national 
sands—as Maupurtuis had already advised Frederic the 
Great—and when the last dollar was expended, I should 
throw myself in. What a magnificent tomb! at least it 
would be so deep that the voice of the critic would be un 
heard—No! I will not encroach upon the privileges of the 
reader, let him fill up the blank ad libitum. I give hima 
carte blanche. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS, 


Tue avtHor or Vatuex.—That curious character, 
Beckford, the author of Vatheck, a tale much applauded 
by Lord Byron for its fidelity in sketching oriental cus- 
toms, has lately issued from the press in London, a volume 
of Travels in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. The approba- 
tion which this volume recieved, has induced him. it is 
said, to lay before the public his autobiography. This lat- 
ter work would attract much curiosity, as a mystery h 
about him, like that of some of those characters in 
Arabian Nights, whom he has been suspected of imitating. 
His father, an alderman of London, left him a very large 
sum in money, and estates yielding an enormous rental. 
With these means he built a mansion vieing in grandew 
with-ducal palaces, and filled it with a splendid collectio 
of curiosities; but when completed he would recieve m} 
visiters, and, that he might live entirely secluded, sar 
rounded his grounds witha wall 16 feet high, surmounted 
by chevauz de frise. ‘The desire to see the whole estab 
lishment was so great, that George IV. expressed a wish 
that he might receive an invitation from the proprietor. 
This was intimated to Mr. Beckford, who is reported to 
have replied, ‘1 am an English gentleman, and claim the 
privilege of choosing my company:” of course the Ki 
wishes were not gratified. A youth residing int 
neighborhood of Fonthill Abbey, so the mansion 
named—was more fortunate; for having scaled the wall, 
he was observed by Mr. Beckford, who politely invited 
him into the house, showed him all the curiosities, aml 
entertained him in grand style. On the youth’s acknowl 
edging his obligation, and requesting to be let out by the 
front gate. Mr. Beckford replied ‘you threw yourself on 
my hospitality, and I was bound to show it; but I cannot# 
far encourage a trespasser as to allow you a passage 
through my gate; you must get off the premises as you 
came on.’, Accordingly the youth was obliged to,repeat » 
the scaling, and in so doing Jost one shoe and the lappetef 
his coat. Ample as were Mr. Beckford’s means, he lived 
beyond them, in consequence of which he was obliged to 
sell Fonthill Abbey, which fell into the possession of & 
Scotchman. The Scotchman shortly after died, and ‘be- 
queathed the estate to a lady in South Carolina.’ ¢ 


SEPULCHRAL CAVE IN SOUTH ameRIcA.—In a shady and 


solitary place, on the declivity of a steep mountain, opens 








statue of Napoleon out of one of the highest Aiguilles of 


spend millions, but then I should have the satisfaction of 
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the cave of Ataruipe. Jt is less 2 cavé than 
rock, in which the waters have. scooped a great: holléw, 
when, im the ancient revolutions of our planet, they had 
reached ‘to that height. In this tomb of a whole extinct 
tribe was-soon counted nearly 600 skeletons in good preser- 
vation, and arranged so regularly that it would have been 
difficult to make anerror in numbering them. Each skele- 
ton rests upon a kind of basket formed of the petioles of 
palms. These baskets, which the nativés call mapires, 
have the form of a square bag. Their size is proportional 
to the age of the dead; and there are even some for infants 
which had died at the moment of birth. We saw them 
from ten inches and a half, to three feet six inches and a 
half in length. All the skeletons are bent, and so entire 
that not a rib or a bone of the fingers or toes is wanting, 
The bones have been prepared in three different ways: 
whitened in the air and sun, dyed red with onoto, a color- 
ing matter obtained fromthe Biza orellana; or, like mum- 
mies, covered with odorous resifis, and enveloped in leaves 
of heliconia and banana. The Indians related to us that 
the corpse is first placed in the humid earth, that the flesh 
may be consumed by degrees. Some monthsafter, it is 
taken out, and the flesh that remains on the bonesiis scrap- 
ed off with sharp stones. Near the mapires or basket there 
were vases of half-burnt clay, which appeared to contain 
the bones of the same family. ‘The largest of these vases 
or funeral urns are three feet two inches high, and four feet 
six inches long. The handles are made in the form of 
crocodiles or serpents, and the edge in encircled by mean- 
ders, labyrinths, and greeques, with narrow lines variously 
combined.— Humboldt. 


Col. Ethan Allen was brave even to rashness; In sup- 
port of this position, we submit to the reader the follow- 
ing adventure, related to us a short time since, by a gentle- 
man remotely connected with him: n after the Pro- 
clamation of the Provincial Governor of New-York was 
received by the people of Vermont, in which a reward of 
one hundred pounds was offered for the apprehension of 
Allen, much anxiety was felt, by his friends, for his safe- 
ty, on account of the many opportunities offered for ar- 
resting him. Allen, however, laughed at their fears, and 
offered a bet that he would proceed to Albany; alight at 
the most prominent house of entertainment; drink a bowl 
of punch, and finally escape unharmed. This was ac- 
cepted: His necessary arrangements having been made 
he proceeded to Albany, and after alighting, called for a 
bowl of punch according to the terms of the bet. It 
was soon whispered around, however, that “Ethan Allen 
was in the city;” and a large concourse of people collect- 
ed about the house—among whom was the sheriff of Al- 
bany county. Allen however, remained unmoved. Hav- 
ing finished his punch, he went to the door, mounted his 
horse, and, after giving a hearty “huzza for Vermont!” 
departed unharmed from the astonished and gaping 
multitude. 








































































offended }give ear to the 
prayer of all the petitioners. The solicitation was, how- 
ever, soon after renewed, and Lady’B. declared, : 
that she would hear nothing more on the subject. The 
publisher, piqued in his turn stil] determined, if posible, 
to Vanquish her ladyship’s scruples, and directed a paint- 
er of note to do all in his power to furnish the likeness. 
To accomplish this the artist had recourse to a ruse—one 
that has often been practised, and rarely, if ever,had 
failed of success. He finished a sketch, which, in certain 
particulars, bore atolerable resemblance to the lady in ques- 





it @xcessively plain. A kind friend got the sketch intro- 
duced in the proper quarter. One may easily conceive the 
lady’s displeasure at seeing herself represented with two 
little grey eyés, a nose, neither Roman nor Grecian, and 
a mouth, worthy in all respects, such a nose,&c. What 
handsome woman could support the shocking disgrace of 
being handed down ugly to the eyesof posterity. Be- 
sides, Lady B. could not with reason call in question the 
taste of Lord Byron! In brief, the sketch was destroyed, 
and Lady B., likea sensible woman—ton gre, mal gre,— 
consented to sit. 


Herearter.—It is perhaps, for others, rather than our- 
selves, that the fond heart requires an hereafter. The 
tranquil rest—the shadow and the silence—the mere 
pause of the wheel of life, have no terror for the wise, 
who know the due value of the world— 


‘‘After the billows of a stormy sea, 
Sweet.is at last the heaven of repose.” 


But not so when that stillness is to divide us from others; 
when those we have loved with all the passion—the de- 
yotion, the watchful sanctity of the weak human heart, 
are to exist to us no more;—when after long years of de- 
sertion, and widowhood on earth, there is no hope of re- 
union in that invisible beyond the stars;—when the torch, 
not of life only, but of love is to be quenced in the foun- 
tain; and the grave that we would fain hope, is the great 
restorer of broken ties—is but the dimb seal of hopeless, 
utter, mexorable separation; and it is this thought—this 
sentiment which makes religion out of love, and teacheth 
belief to the mourning heart, that in the gladness of the 
united affections, felt not the necessity of a heaven! ‘T'o 
how many is the death of a beloved, the parent of Faith. 


Tue skutt or Burns.—Four views of the skull of 
Robert Burns have been published with remarks by 
George Combe, Esq. the well known phrenologist. The 
organs of philoprogenitiveness, adhesiveness, combative- 
ness, love of approbation, and benevolence, are very large; 
destructiveness, secretiveness, self esteem, cautiousness, 
veneration, wonder, ideality, imitation, individuality, 
eventuality and casuality, large; amativeness, rather 
large; and firmness, conscientiousness, and hope, only full; 
acquisitveness is rather large. The length of the skull is 
8 inches. the breadth nearly 6, and the greatest circumfer- 
ence 224. ‘‘No phrenologist,” says Mr. Combe ‘can 
look upon this head, and consider the circumstances in 
which Burns was placed, without vivid feeings of regret.— 
Burns must haye walked the earth with a consciousness 
of great superiority over his associaties in the station in 
which he was placed; of powers calculated for a far higher 
sphere than that which he was able to reach, and of 
passions which it was fatal to indulge. If he had been 
placed from infancy in the higher ranks of life, liberally 
educated and employed in pursuits corresponding to his 
powers, the inferior portion of nature would have lost part 


Is POETRY PROFITABLE TO THE WRITER.—‘“Is poetry 

profitable to the writer’’’ inquired an embryo author of 
one whose experience as’ a writer had the reputation of 
having been rather succesful. ‘No, not in dollars and 
cents,” was the answer. “You had better do any thing 
else, if making money be your object, save and except 
working for the slopshops.”’ 
. “But I am fond of scribbling rhymes—yet if I thought 
this propensity might not be of any use to myself or 
others, my sense of duty would oblige me to suppress it,” 
remarked the other. 

“J did not say it would be tseless—only not profitable 
inthe pecuniary sense of profit. I think there are better 
and higher motives than worldly gain which should be 
made our rule of conduct. Poetry, or the writing of it 
rather, has a tendency to elevate our thoughts and feel- 
ings by demanding, as it were, the expression of lofty 
and generous emotions. It thus strengthens our love of 
pe grand, pure, and beautiful in art, character, and na- 

re. As a mental exercise, alsc, it is useful, because it 
requires a thorough knowledge of language, and obliges the 
Yersifier to examine words and idioms, and the most.con- 
densed, striking, beautiful and harmonious manner of ex- 

ing ideas. This verbal study is by no means of 
mall importance. 

“The writerof poetry does good also by beguiling sor- 

tow, or by giving pleasure tg those we love. These con- 
en have always led me rather to encourage the 
ic temperament of youth, but chiefly as a means of 
improvement to their own minds and hearts.—.Am. Ladies 
_allag. 
¢ Apvicre To artists.—A pleasant. anecedote is now go- 
‘ing'the rounds of the upper circles, relative to the portrait 
of Lady Byron—the same which makes one in a collec- 
“tion of very pleasing engravings just published. It is said 
t many subscribers to the work had expressed a desire 
“that the widow of ‘Childe Harold” should embellish the 


3 The publisher, therefore, took steps to inform 


sumed a decided and permanent superiority.” 


registering of conversation, it is often amusing, and some- 
times instructive, but very dangerous. In the impulse of 
the moment, people inconsiderately say mnch for which 
they are very sorry, and which is not their sober opinion; 
and bitter censures, of others are thus perpetuated, which 
the censurer does not retain in his own heart longer than 
the words take in the delivery. Among much which is 
excellent that Boswell has recorded of Johnson, there’ is 
much also of this kind which ought to have been expun- 
ged. It is the same of others, especially of Lord Byron. 
All frank talkers necessarily say much which ought to be 
forgotten. They who are so cautious as to say nothing 
objectionable, seldom say any thing good.—Sir Egerton 
Brydge’s Autobiography. 


CAMBRIDGE ANECDOTE.—Some of my contemporaries 
may remember a story once current at Cambridge, of a 
luckless undérgraduate, who being examined for his de- 
gree, and failing upon every subject upon which he was 
tried, complained that he not been questioned upon the 
things which he knew, Upon which the examining mas- 
ter, moved less to compassion by the impenetrable dul- 
ness of the man than to anger by his unreasonable com- 
plaint, tore off ahout an inch of paper, and, pushing it 
mw him, desired him to write upon that all he 

We 


If in the first place, whether or not her ladyship 
uld ace wishes entertained by so many of his 
fashionable contributors; if in fact, Lacy B; would conde- 
‘wend to sit for her picture. Lady B. considered. herse 
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tion—taking singular pains, as the labor advanced, to make || book 


of its enegy, while his better qualities would have as-} 


DANGER OF REGISTERING CONVERSATION.—As to the 








A stccessruL aprEaL.—Bell, a Scotch bookeeller in 
Philadelphia, who flounshed during the Revolutiona’ 
War, published a number of pamphlets, and some books, 
which he sold at exorbitant prices. A person came into 
his store one day, and asked for a pamphlet. of less than 
one hundred pages, for which Bell asked a hard dollar; 
whereas a hard half dollar would, have been its full value. 
The person was surprised at, the exorbitant demand, to» 
which he made some objection.—Bell took the pamphlet 
from the counter, and was about to place it on the shelf,. 
saying with a very pompous and significant air, “sir, this: 
was made for genllemen.” ‘this tickled the vanity 
of the purchaser, who, not to loose the claim of that proud 
tittle, threw down the dollar, and took up the pamphlet. 


ANECDOTE OF MAJOR LOGAN.—The Major, oma cértains 
occasion was invited to attend a masquerade at the resi- 
dence of a nobleman in his neighborhood. Before he had 
fixed or’ his own dress, he was waited upon by a gentleman, 
who was noted, not only for his slovenly habit, but his 
general disregard of cleanliness. The object of his visit, 
he explained to the Major, was to consult him as to what 
he considered an effectual masking dress, as he had reasons 
for wishing to escape from all recognition on the occasion. 
“Then, Mr. T——,” said the Major, ‘‘just shave yourself 
well, wash your face, and put on a clean shirt, and Ill 
forfeit iny commission if you don’t puzzle the most know- 
ing ones among them.” 


MENTAL AND CORPOREAL SUFFERING.—There is a very’ 
pretty Persian apologue on the difference between mental 
and coporeal suffering: A king and a minister were dis- 
cussing the subject, and differed in opinion. The mimster 
maintained the first to be most severe, and to convince his 
sovereign of it, he took a lamb, and broke its leg, shut it 
up, and put food before it. He took another, shut it up 
with a tiger, which was bound by a strong chain, so that 
the beast could spring near but not seize the lamb, and 
put food also before him. Inthe morning he carried the 
king to see the effect of the experiment. The lamb with 
the broken leg had eaten up all the food placed before him; 
the other was found dead from fright. 


GEOLOGICAL THEORIES.—In a recent and able memoir’ 
on the thermometrical ‘state of the globe, M. Arago 
maintains these propositions: - Ist. The earth was at one 
time fluid. 2d. The cause of that fluidity was fire. 3d. 
At the origin of all things, the-earth was probably incan- 
descent, and even now contains a large portion’ of its 
primitive heat. 4th. In two thousand years, the general 
temperature of the mass of the earth has not cooled the 
tenth part of a degree, and the demonstration of this pro- 
position is derived from the orbit of the moon. M. Arago 
contends that the surface of the globe has cooled down to 
such an extent as scarcely to preserve a trace of its primi-- 
tive temperature, though it is true that, at certain depths, 
the original heat is still prodigious. At the surface all 
the change is reduced to almost .3 thirtieth part of 


a degree* 


Devicate ruattery.—In Hung d market, a lady 
laying her hand on a joint of veal, said to the butcher, «I 
think, Mr. B., this veal is not quite so white as. usual.” — 
**Put on your glove, madam,”’ replied the dealer, .‘‘and 
you will think differently.” : 


- Irish wit.—Walter Scott one-day met an Trish beggar 
in the street, who asked him for a sixpence; Sir Walter 
could not find one, and at last, gave him a shiling, saying 
with a laugh, ‘but mind now, you owe me a sixpence.” 
—‘‘Och, sure enough,” says the beggar, ‘« and God grant 
that you may live till I pay you.” 


A new Test.—The New York Commercial ‘says: We 
have always loved flowers; to think of them, to gather 
them, to write about them, and we hereby caution every 
Celebs never to marry a girl who does not love flowers— 
passionately love them. 


HerepiTaRy HoNors.—A gentleman expatiated on 
the justice and propriety of an hereditary nobility. «Is 
it not right,” said he, in order to hand down to posterity 
the virtues of those men who have been eminent for their 
services to the country, that their posterity should enjoy 
the honors conferred on them as ‘a reward for such ser- 
vices!” ‘By the same rule,” said a lady, “if a-man is 


ve» 4 for his misdeeds, all his posterity should be hang- 
ed too.’ 


A PERFECT ARTIST, EVEN, IN HIS OWN DESPITE,—A 
warm partisan of- was eulogising his friend in’ most 
unmeasured terms, and wound up with the following praise: 
“Sir, art is so innate in him, that if he pokes the fire there 
is immediately a red hot landscape; and I have seen him 
break several windows, every fracture in which was a 
striking profile portrait!” 





Woman.—Man hath fleece about him, which enables 
him to bear the buffetings of the storm; but woman when 
young, and lovely, and poor, is as a shorn lamb, for which 
the wind has not beentempered. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





SHADOWS. 


A shadow resteth on the eye, 
Cast from a tearful cloud, 

When desolation hath swept by 
And hope to earth is bowed: 

When beauty’s bright and buoyant form 
Shrinks in the grasp of death, 

And lips which late with love were warm 
Have lisped their parting breath. 


A shadow passeth on the eye, 
When we have err'd in youth, 

And learn‘d to heave the heavy sigh 
O’er stern and bitter truth: 

When the visions that have haunted 
And led our minds astray, 

And the lovesto whom we've chaunted 
Like spectres flitaway,. 


A shadow dwelleth on the eye, 
When life is closing fast-- 

The shade of many a scene gone by, 
Of grief and pleasure past 

The brightness of life's early years, 
The darkness of its woes, 

Alike claim fecling’s tribute tears 
When age wanes to a close. 


A shadow resteth on the heart, 
When we have loved too well, 
And from our fond devotion start 

To mourn a broken spell: 
When to the altar we have pressed, 
Aud vows thereon have laid, 
And no divinity hath blessed 
The offering we made. 


A shadow tingereth on the heart, 
Flung from the wing of care, 

When with hope’s fiction it must part, 
For pitiless despair: 

When scenes on which in youth we dwelt 
Are vanished all and gone, 

And visions of rapt fancy melt 
Before Truth’s rising sun- 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 


CELIBACY. 


A TRUE TALE. 


My eyes were resting on the pages of a book that lay 
before me, but the author had not been sufficiently origi- 
nal or entertaining, to divert the sadness that had passed 
like a cloud ove iy wounded spirit. I had entirely for- 
gotten the lady. In arranging the moveables upon the ta- 
ble, by accident she touched my arm, and recalled me to 
the consciousness, of her presence: I started as froma 
dream. 

*A careless observer would think you were reading very 
attentively, Alfred,’ said she, ‘but I believe you have not 
turned over a leaf for the last half hour; what are are 
you dreaming about!’ 

‘Dreaming!’ said I, ‘did you say you had been dreaming, 
madam?’ 

‘Ah, Alfred! you cannot deceive me. Reluctance to 
witness the bridal festivities this evening, and not bodily 
indisposition, was the cause of your declining to accom- 

pany your sisters.’ 

‘It is vain to attempt escaping your uncommon penetra- 
tion, madam.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ said the lady—I wastwenty two—‘youth 
is not the season of enjoyment, as some imagine; it isa 
state of trial. Its ignorance, its imagination, pride, impa- 
tience, and ardent feelings, constantly lead to disappoint- 
ments and difficulties. But as we advance in the expe- 
rience of life, our difficulties lessen.’ Miss Wynford was 
rather in the habit of making long speeches. 

‘Young persons, in general,’ she continued, ‘are apt 
to imagine that pleasures and triumphs await them—that 
their path is strewn with roses—they rush forward unsus- 

picious of danger to gather them, and are discouraged and 
grieved when wounded by the thorns. They cherish vi- 
sionary dreams, too, of romantic and unalloyed happiness, 
and contemplate the haven of matrimony, with exagera; 
ted ideas of its unrufiled and perfect felicity. But, Al- 
fred, it is by no means a gtate from which all pain and sor- 
row areexcluded. I know your ardent nature, You are 
led by impulses, and are too frequently governed by feel- 
ing instead of reason. But you have energy; and your 
resolution aud good sense, aided by occupation and ab- 
sence, will soon enable you to overcome the weakness of 
a hopeless attachment.’ 


But that my readers may enter fully into the merits of 


their minds,’ as toMiss Wynford’s state of life, as well as 
to the uncommon character and nature of our friendship. 


been left by the death of our parents, in a state of utter 
helplessness and dependance upon the charity of stran- 
gers, and Miss Wynford had not only given us a home, 
in the true sense of the word, but had bestowed upon us 
her affection and care, and every advantage that wealth, 
education, and refinement could secure. 


niably injured the freshness of Miss Wynford’s complex- 
ion, but her form was round, and her manner full of state- 
liness and dignity, and the expression of her fine featares, 


dex of the mind from which it emanated. 
'lestablishment was upon a plan of liberal and hospitable 
expenditure, and the surplus of her large income was lib- 
erally dispensed—not .in unprofitable alms-giving—but in 
educating and clothing the children of ignorance and 


our conversation, ‘that a lady, possessing your advantages 
of mind, figure and fortune, should have remained unmar- 


. 


My two sisters and myself, when we were infants, had 


The ‘wear and tear’ of half a century, had most unde- 


blending intelligence, mildness, and firmness—was an in- 
Her household 


want, and in providing employment for the indolent and 
improvident. 
‘I have frequently wondered,’ said I, after a pause in 


ried.’ 

‘You are like the rest of the world,’ said she, smiling. 
‘Now for my part, I wonder what inducement ladies can 
possibly have—who are entirely independent in a pecu- 
niary sense—for making so dangerous an experiment as 
marriage.’ 

‘What inducement!’ exclaimed I, ‘why the happiness 
of loving and of being beloved, madam. Love is an in- 
voluntary principle of our nature. And I am sure, au- 
thority which you never dispute, declares marriage to be 
an honorable state. And we are told, that it was institu- 
ted by the Creator of man forhis happiness. What were 
man and woman made for!’ 

‘What man was made for, it would puzzle Solomon 
himself, to tell!’ said Miss Wynford, ‘but woman, we are 
informed, was made for a help-mate; now, by living sin- 
gle, I have been a much more effectual helpmate to the 
human family, than if I had devoted myself to one branch 
of it. You know I have rescued many little urchins from 
ignorance and degradation, who to all appearance of prob- 
ability, were in the broad road to the penitentiary and 
the gallows; and placed many in situations to become use- 
ful citizens. But if I had married, the subject of my 
thoughts would have been my duty as a wife, and I would 
never have had time to think of the wretched around me, 
still less to provide for their necessities, mental and per- 
sonal. And perhaps I would not have had the liberty. 
As to love, admitting your assertion to be true, that it is 
involuntary, that is no excuse for loving imprudently, or 
for loving to excess. Anger, is equally an imvoluntary 
passion—and a spirit of revenge—and envy—and ambi- 
tion, are all involuntary; but we are not justifiable in in- 
dulging them because they are so; we are in duty bound 
to govern them al]. So sure as we suffer them, or any 
one of them to govern us, we not only forfeit our happi- 
ness, but endanger our honor and innocence. ‘The tree 
is known by itsfruit.”” And when the fruit of the tender 
passion is envy, jealousy, injustice, suicide, and murder, 
we must acknowledge the tree is evil. But when peace, 
joy, forbearance, and gentleness, are the result, then it is 
of the right kind, and tae tree is good. And just so with 
all the other passions of our nature. As to the honorable 
state you speak of, so few enter into it with a proper un- 
derstanding of its duties—so few with proper motives— 
—so few with mutual attachment—so few with disinteres- 
ted wishes for each other’s happiness, that reproach is of- 
ten brought upon an institution which was intended to be 
holy, happy, and respectable. Indeed, so lightly do some 
consider of the sacred and binding ceremony, that even 
the silly terror of having the term old bachelor, or old 
maid, applied to them by silly persons, will make them 
willing to take upon themselves its important responsibil- 
ities. Situation and circumstances conspired when I was 
very young, Alfred, to prejudice me towards marriage; 
and, to amuse you, I will relate some of the disastrous 
consequences I have witnessed, resulting from imprudent 
and ill-regulated affection. But you must promise not to 
fall asleep.’ 





‘There is not the slightest danger,’ said 21. She com- 
menced: . 

‘When I was an infant in the cradle, ray father died, 
but I have been told, that having devoted his youth and 
manhood to the accumulation of wealth, in. his old age he 
fell in love with my mother; then a beautiful, volatile girl 
of eighteen, and that having been indulgent, devoted, and 
confiding in life, at his death, as his will e:;pressed, he be- 
queathed his ‘“‘whole estate, real and personal, without 


little girl to her maternal love aad care, feeliagqsured 
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my brothers were at school, and the servants engaged in 
their various duties: so after wandering about the house 
alone, listless, and idle, for an hour or two, I lay’ down 
upon a sofa in the darkened parlor, and fell asleep. The 
entrance of my mother in earnest conversation with a 
friend, broke my- slumbers, but as they continued speak- 
ing, without observing me, and the first words I had heard 
exciting my curiosity, a desire to hear the conclusion, in- 
duced me to lie still, as though I was yetsleeping. ** When 
I was achild, I understood as a child,” and I was not then 
sufficiently aware of the dishonor and impropriety of lis- 
tening to a conversation, not intended for rae to hear. 

“J must say, that the step you are about taking, is at 
least, the climax of imprudence,’’ were the words which 
had arrested my attention. 

“TI cannot agree with you,’ answered my mother. 
‘Suffer me to plead for fhe children then, Anna,” said 
her friend, ‘if you have no fears for yourself; their father 
having made no provision for them, and having confided 
their interests entirely to your affection and generosity, 
binds you more svlemnly, in my opinion, to deliberate 
long, and decide disereetly. Have you proposed to Mr. 
Hardiman the plan advised by your friends, of having 
your property secured to yourself and to your children!” 
‘I have, certainly,” said my mother; ‘] am always wil- 
ling to take advice.” 

‘That you take it, very good-humoredly, and patiently, 
no one can deny,” said her friend, ** but as to following it, 
et i a different affair. But what did Mr. Hardiman 
say? 

“tHe wasso deeply mortified,’ was her answer, ‘‘by my 
implied want of confidence in his honor and disinterested 
affection, that to spare his feelings I changed the sub- 
ject: 

I need not repeat all they said, but the controversy en- 
ded as controversies generally do, each party was only 
more fully persuaded of the correctness and propriety of 
her own opinion. When they left the room, I fled to my 
own apartment. I felt as though I had in an hour, gain- 
ed the experience of a life-time, and my first tears of bit- 
ter sorrow and regret, were shed, as the fruits of that ex- 
perience, 

My mother having an engagement, left us in the eve- 
ning. My brothers, after completing their school exercis- 
es, laid aside their books, and Walter, the youngest, after 
several ineffectual attempts to draw me into conversation, 
said, ‘‘what has put you inthe dumps, Elizabeth?” 

“T am not in the dumps,” said I, speaking very low. 

“Then what’s the matter with you!” 

“I am very unhappy, Walter.” 

‘*What can you have tomake you unhappy?” said Wal- 
ter, “‘you want a new doll, I suppose, and mamma will 
not buy it for you.” 

I placed myself in a very disconsolate attitude, but 
would not condescend to answer him. 

**Are you indisposed, sister?” said Frederic, who wa 
sedate and considerate for his years. 

The tone of kindness in which he spoke, touched some 
sympathetic chord of my excited feelings, and a passion 
ate burst of tears relieved the depression of my spirits. 

‘What has happened, sister? why do you cry? speak 
to me, sister.” 

‘Our mother is going to be married,” said I, sobbing. 
with a voice scarcely articulate. 

**How do you know! who told you?” said my brothers, 
both speaking at once. 

“I heard her and Mrs. Thorne talking about it,” said]. 

Frederic looked at me for a moment, then sighed hear 
ily and resumed his book. - 

‘Who is she going to be married to?” said Walter. 

IT had descended gradually from the heroic mood to th 
sullen, so I answered him very pettishly, 

“The man who went with her to night to the party.” 

**Well, I am sorry for that, for he has a very bad tem- 
per, Walter,” said Frederic. : 

“Why I saw him get angry with his horse one day. 
His face was as red, and——”’ 

“Hush, hush, Walter! you must learn to govern your 
tongue,” said Frederic, 

After a few weeks the necessary preparations 
completed. Our mother married; and Mr. Hardiman 
installed in his new situation—master of'a large and well- 
furnished establishment. I need not tell you how the 
temper Walter had spoken of was developed. By degret# 
the actions and deportment of my mother’s husband, mal- 
ifested his natural disposition to be selfish, exacting. pst 
simonious, and overbearing. But time flies, regardless 
the trials and sufferings in which short-sighted mortals 10- 
volve themselves. Frederic had already reached bis 
twentieth birth day, waen one morning, as I sat at my 
usual occupations, he entered the room, and with an i 
difference of voice and manner evidently affected, said, 
‘*Walter and I are going to leave you, sister, and seek out 





reservation, to his beloved wife, and hi:s dear be and 


that she would study their interests and happines$ better 
than he could do, not having fore-knowledge as to what 
changes a few years would effect.” Time rolled on, un- 
broken by any accidents or circumstances worth detailing; 
until I was ten years old, when one summer morning, du- 








our conversation, I will generously ‘enlighten the eyes of 


ring @ vacation, I was at home, my mother had gone out, 





fortune.” 

He informed me that a mutual friend, who was exter 
sively engaged in commercial pursuits, had offered’them 
lucrative situations on board a ship, and that in a few. day 
they were to sail for the West India islands. 





Thad seen a scanty pittance from that wealth their ft 
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ther had so assiduously accumulated, reluctantly afforded 
them, I had heard them almost daily, reminded of their 
ignoble dependence, and the prospect afforded them of 
being released from.the harrassing circumstances of their 
situation, reconciled me to their departure. * My poor 
brothers! Their health declined under the influence of an 
uncongenia] c'imate, and—I never saw them again. My 
mother had become nervous and discontented. Self-re- 
proach, and the disappointment of her dearest hopes of 
domestic happiness—the bitterest of all disappointments 
—undermined her health, and she was evidently sinking 
slowly into the quiet of the grave. I was her only com- 
fort. Your mother, Alfred, was my schoo! companion and 
friend, and frequently shared with me the necessary at- 
tendance upon my parent. About this period, my old 
bachelor uncle having received several warnings that his 
lease of life was almost expired, began to consider that it 
was his duty to settle his worldly affairs. But at a loss 
for an heir, he wrote to enquire, if in the long neglected 
family of his brother, he could find one that would be 
agreeable to him. Hearing that I alone remained, and 
that my mother would probably soon be released from all 
her sufferings, he generously determined on making a 
long visit to see us. He had many eccentricities of opin- 
ion and manner, and among the rest a decided disappro- 
bation of the numerous follies committed in the way of 
marriage. ‘‘! have a clear conscience,” he would say to 
me, **] Jeave no one to suffer from my follies. ‘There is 
no one to reproach my memory with imprudence and in- 
justice. TI will leave you enough to ensure your indepen- 
dence my girl. But do not give it to some other person 
for safe keeping, as your mother has done.”’ I will not 
dwell npon this most painful period of my life. Your 
mother had married, and died, and several other dear 
friends, were successively called away, and having lost 
all attachment for my native place, 1 removed here, bring- 
ing you and your sisters with me. I received many offers 
of marriage, both before and since my uncle’s liberal pro- 
vision for me, but I have followed my uncle’s advice and 
preserved iny independence.’ 

Next morning, while we were at breakfast, my sisters 
were giving Miss Wynford an account of the pleasures of 
the preceding evening—the handsome entertainment— 
the dress of the bride—-how very beautiful she looked, and 
such like interesting matter, ‘But I fear,’ said Maria, the 
elder, ‘that Charles Grafton has too high an opinion of his 
own merits, to value Gertrude as she deserves; I believe 
he thinks her a very fortunate girl, and that she has drawn 
the highest prize in the lottery of Hymen.’ 

‘The puppy!’ exclaimed IJ, in a fine glow of indigna- 
tion. Miss Wynford smiled. 

‘I feel very fatigued and stupid this morning,’ 
Emily. ; 

‘You danced so much,’ said Maria, ‘now I am perfectly 
well.’ 

‘Oh, you got into a corner with Mr. Hartly,’ said Em- 
ily, ‘and never ventured out until time to go home. What 
were you talking about! I should really lke to know.’ 

‘Never indulge a feeling of idle curiosity, Emily,’ said 
Miss Wynford. ‘Your sister preferred conversation and 
you preferred dancing. I hope you did not waltz, my 
dear.’ 

‘I did not,’ eaid Emily, ‘I can see no impropriety in 
waltzing, but I never engage in any amusement you dis- 
approve.’ 

Ten years had. passed: both my sisters had married; 
and many chonges*had taken place in the scenes, pros- 
pects, and persons, around me, but my affection for Ger- 
trude was oniy refined, not weakened by time and ab- 
sence. I had not beheld her since the catastrophe. 1 
mean, since her marriage. But I had heard she was not 
happy: that her husband spent his time, and their limited 
income, at gaming houses and other places of resort for 
the idle and profligate, and that dejected but uncomplain- 
ing, she lived entirely at home, and devoted her time and 
talents to the education of her beautiful and idolized chil- 
dren. 

I had loved Gertrude deeply and entirely. My imagi- 
nation and judgment had equally deceived. And I still 

"held her welfare more preciousthan my own. Great non- 
sense, I grant! Her name I always found difficult to 
speak, and in the excitement of business I endeavored to 
lose the recollection of her cruel and unmerited fate. 
Sometimes in the solitude of my own apartment, my 1m- 
agination would picture her looks, her acts, her words, 
her thoughts, but my conscience invariably condemned 
me, as an intruder upon the sacredness of her sorrows. 

I had made a visit to Maria one morning, and after hav- 
ing listened to her gay detail of all the news and gossip of 
the town, and assisted the children to turn the house out 
of the windows, I was about taking leave, when she sud- 
dednly exclaimed, ‘Oh, Alfred! I forgot the most impor- 
tant of all! Have you heard that Gertrude is a widow?’ 

I pretended not to hear her, and ran out of the room as 
if in pursuit of the children, who had secreted my gloves, 
but instead of following the little rogues, I made for the 
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soon reached home, and sat down to analyze my, feelings. 
My cheeks were flushed—my heart was throbbing tumul- 
tuously, and persons, places, dates, and events, were whirl+ 
ing through my brain in chaotic confusion! But enough! 
the sentimental would sigh, and the philosophical would 
laugh, at the description of my romantic extravagances. 


I heard that Gertrude, was to return to her mother’s 
house with her children, four in number; and that she and 
they were entirely dependent. I thought the time would 
never arzive. But at length she came. A week passed 
—another—and another, and although I watched daily in 
hopes of seeing her, I was daily, disappointed. I was 
very busily engaged one morning, with an important coin- 
mercial project, when stepping into a store to make some 
enquiries, I met her, face to face, coming out. Her friend- 
ly salutation, and the smile that played over her intellec- 
tual and expressive countenance, was the same as in for- 
mer days; the peculiar gracefulness of motion that had al- 
ways distinguished her was there; and my eyes followed 
her until the intervening houses hid her from my view. 


A year passed, and every day my affection for Gertrude 
increased. Month after month I delayed, endeavoring to 
acquire resolution to lay my case before her, and submit 
it to her decision; but whenever I attempted to speak to 
her upon the subject, I invariably felt symptoms of suffo- 
cation! At last ] determined to write, and as my readers 
no doubt would like to know how I worded my declara- 
tion, I will indulge them with atrue cepy. 


C-~~——, July 10, 18— 


The perhaps presumptuous confidence I place in the 
friendly regard of the lady I have ventured to address, as 
well as inthe gentleness and generosity inherent in her 
nature, banish the idea of her displeasure, and gives fre- 
dom to the expression of the long hidden, deep, and en- 
grossing feelings of my heart. Dreamsof happiness have 
from the period of early youth, constantly associated her 
image and her presence—softening my heart and elevating 
my mind, alike amid the bustle of active life, and in the 
loneliness of night’s stillest hour. When I think of you, 
Gertrude, the high sense of appreciation I entertain of 
your perfections, almost sinks me into hopelessness; and 
desolate indeed will be my prospects without your kindness 
and regard. Would that my heart and hand were a wor- 
thy offering. Will you condescend to answer this letter; 
and whatever may be the result, my conviction of your 
excellence, and my ardent wishes for your happiness will 
remain unchanged. Aurrep WeLpEN. 


+ 


I despatched this epistle, and with restless impatience 
awaited my fate. The day closed, and ten—eleven— 
twelve at night arrived, before I despaired of the expected 
answer. Next day I received asea-green, gilt-edged note, 
written in a fair, lady-like hand, saying, that ‘Mrs. Grafton 
would be happy to see Mr. Welden at four o’clock.? The 
hour arrived, and I repaired to the place of destination, 
with feelings of hope and doubt alternately predominating. 
Gertrude soon made her appearance. Her salutation was 
perfectly unaffected and kind, but rather more reserved 
than was usual. After a moment’s silence she spoke, and 
in a sweet low voice, that fell upon my ear like music on 
the water, said, ‘I have taken the liberty our long ac- 
quaintance appeared to justify, of sending for you, Mr. 
Welden.’ 

‘I am very happy, madam, that’——Here I halted and 
before I could recover sufficiently to proceed, she said, 
‘you must permit me to return this letter with my grate- 
ful acknowledgments for your expressions of esteem. 
There would be an impropriety in my retaining it.’ 

‘T understand you, madam,’ said 1, ‘can your gentle na- 
ture inflict se bittera disappointment. Will not a convic- 
tion of my sincerity and faithfulness excite your sympa- 
thetic regard?’ 


‘Your strength of mind will soon overcome so very tri- 
vial a disappointment,’ said she. ‘I have learned much in 
a few years, Mr. Welden, and I have exchanged the illu- 
sions of romance and imagination, for the sober calcula- 
tions of common sense, and real life.’ 


‘Then as a matter of calculation, would mot your inte- 
rest and that of your children render a mere matrimonial 
connexion desirable?’ 


‘Possibly it might,’ she answered, ‘but you must ac- 
knowledge, I would be doing you injustice, to accept your 
generous proposition, actuated by such motives. I shall 
never marry again, Mr. Welden. My children demand 
my devoted and exclusive affecticn; it is their only inher- 
itance, and I cannot allow any one to share it with them.’ 


I need not repeat the arguments I used to weaken 
her resolution—she wasfirm. I left the house vexed and 
disapointed, muttering to myself cold-hearted—ungrate- 
ful—foolish woman—and how independent she talked! in- 
dependence ina woman isimpertinence! But ience 
accusing me of injustice, soon banished my transient ill- 
humor, and Gertrude was forgiven. w. 








front door, and went down street at a prodigious rate! I 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. - 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. , 


Introduction to Picket’s Expositor,—J. Drake, Cin= 
cinnati.—The above work, a copy of which I have care- 
fully examined, and its merits tested by a practical ap- 
plication of its principles in my school, I consider one of | 
the few school books of real merit and usefulness, lately ~ 
issued from the American press. Some years since I put 
the principles of the analytic part of the ‘**Author’s” Ex-* 
positor into practice, and as yet, have had no occasion to » 
regret its introduction, (which is more than I can say of ~ 
several other works adopted since the introduction of the 
Expositor.) By this exercise, I think Iam not mistaken, 
when I say, that I can give a pupil a more extensive 
knowledge of the philosophy of language, than can be ob- 
tained by any other method short of a considerable know- 
ledge of the ancient classics; and this too, in compara- 
tively a very short time. 

In this work, the same principle laid down in the Aus 
thor’s Expositor, I find perfected and carried out still 
further. 

As introductory, I will observe that there are in 
the English language, about fifty prefixes, or preposi- 
tions, and as many affixes, or terminations, which, com- 
bined with Latin, Saxon, and other ‘roots,” make up 
about twenty thoxsand legitimate English words. 

The meaning of each of these prefixes and a/fiixes is * 
definite, and the same in all their combinations; and as 
they do not much exceed one hundred, and as we can by 
their use make so great a number of words, it necessarily 
follows ‘‘that a great saving of time is made, by pursuing 
this mode of teaching language over the common method, 
inasmuch as by learning one hundred words, we have a 
thorough knowledge of nearly fwenty thousand, and can 
give to each word, so made, a definition frequently better 
and mote satisfactory, than is found in our abridged dic- 
tionaries. 

To illustrate this position, and to show the character 
of this part of the system carried out in this little work, 

I beg leave to make two extracts, partly for the benefit of 

those who may not have an opportunity of referring to 

the work itself. The first from p, 120: the radica? prry: 
F. pitie 


Sales n 
Pit'y, lr he: Be . Salton feeling. 
sympathy with grief or misery; v- to compassionate; to sympa- 
thize. 


Pit’eous, ee «© & Sou containing, 
containing pity; sorrowful; compassionate; tender. 
Pit'cously, ° ° ad. ly, manner 
in a piteous manner; sorrowfully. 


Pit'eousness, . 








Te Iness, state 
the state of being piteous; sorrowfulness; tendernces, 
Pitiful, . 2. a§. fue 


abundance ~ 
full of pity; tender; miserable; paltry; mean, 


Pit'ifully, . . ad$ 
manner 
ina pitiful manner; with pity; with meanness. 


Pit'ifulness, « « dle Jness, state 


the state of deserving pity; compassion; contemptibleneeg, 


Pi'tiable, ° ° a Sante, that may be 
that may be pitied; worthy to be pitied; miscrable. 
Pit’iableness, . fness, state 


the state of deserving pity or compassion, 

Pit‘iless, e e a. flees, without 2 
without pity; destitute of pity; hard-hearted. . 

Pit ilessly, . « ad, Sey, manner 
in a pitiless manner; without mercy or compassion. 


Vers ’ 
Pitilessness,, . ds Snees, nate 


the state of being pitiless; insensibility to the distress of others, 


From the above root. the origin of which is given, are 
made eleven derivatives, by the combination of several of 
the jifly terminations peculiar to the English. The ter- 
minations, ous, ly, ness, ful, able, &c., having each a 
meaning that is invarialy the same, and which is appli- 
cable to all other words. For ex:'less means without; as 


pitiless without pity; merciless, without mercy; careless 
without care; and, again, fud, ; 


yu denotes abundance; 
as pitiful, full of pity; merciful, full of mercy; careful. 
Jull of care; and also, /y denotes manner; as, carefully, in 


a careful manner; carelessly, in a careless manner. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this illustration further; any 
person by examining the work for himself, will see that the 
application of the affixes and prefixes of our English 
words is universal, andsthe meaning the same in all their 
combinations. 

The next extract, I will make, in order to show that this 
prinaple applicable to the pre, as well as the affixes of 








the English. 
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P. respecter, 
L. respicio: 


“ Perrect’s ee aa a> 


spect, to look 


to look back upon; to regard; to consider; to relate: n. regard; 
reverence. 


Respect‘er, . Ne 
one that respects, regards or reverences. 
»  Respect’ful, . 
full of respect; marked or characterized by respect. 
Respect ’fully , 
in a manner comporting with due respect. 
> Respect fulness, 
the state of being respectful, 
Respect‘ive, . a. $F. respeetif; 
ive, that can 
that can or does respect; having relation; belonging to cach. 
Respectively, . ad. Sty, manner 
in a respective manner; relatively. 


Respect’able, . 


er, person 
Ge 2) ful, abundance 


. ad, ly, Manner 


Ne Iness, state 


a 
‘ , ate, that is 
that is worthy respect; reputable; 


Respect‘ably, . ad. $y, manner 
6 in amanner to merit respect; with respect. 
" °° 
Respectabil/ity,  . 2. Siry, state 
the state of being respectable; respectableness. 


Respectiless, . a $cess,withont 


without respect; having no respect. 


Respect'lessness, nz Sness, state 


the state of having no respect or regard. 


This word, it will be seen. is derived from the Latin verb, 
{ respicio, (I look,) from which is derived the participle 
respectim, from which we get our English root, respect, 
which is compounded of the Latin preposition re, which 

means back, and spect, to look. See the above. 

Let the pupil Jearn the raeaning of these fifty affixes, 
aud give him the analysis of respect, as above, and he at 
once cam make fgom it twelve derivatives, comprehend 
their exact meanings; and give to each a full, flowing de- 
finition. 

With a knowledge of these terms, (which the pupil can 
by application, thoruughly and perfectly learn in a month, 
with ten minutes exercise each day) he can, by learning 
the bare analysis of the radical, wake and comprehend 
alithe derivations without reference to any book. Give 
him the analysis of the verb pose, and he will give you 
from that roof, without any assistance, upwards of one 
hundred and fi/ty derivatives. 


Op, pose Re,pose ) Hach of these compounds forms a 

Com, pose Sup,pose{ separate root, from which are 

Dis,pose —_ Pro,pose ¢ made from four to twelve deriva- 

os Ix pose De,pose ) tives; all however derived from 
&e. the Latin verb, poneo, I place. 


Tiis is not speculation—its truth can be attested by 
every judicious teacher in a very short time, by reference 
to the prineiples contained in this little manual. 

This exercise, derived from the work, I consider an im- 
portant one, as it gives the pupil a knowledge of the de- 
rivation of words and the philosophy of language which, 
so far as I know, can be obtained from no other source. 

This is teaching language fundamentally, radically, use- 
fully. 

In speaking of the value of this little volume, I must 
not omit the introduction of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and the Constitution of the United States, as read- 
ing lessons; papers, the study of which are of too much 
importance to be omitted, and the latter should be under- 
stood by every American before he leaves his scholastic 
studies. ‘ 

The lessons on Criminal Law at the close of the work, 

are highly important, and the general introduction of this 
subject into schools, with Constitutional law, as a branch 
of education isexceedingly desirabie, and will be produc- 
tive of incalculable usefulness. 

The Reading lessons are selected with great care and 
judgment, and are the productions of men of taste and 
genius, free from the puerility too often found in elemen- 
tary works. In fine, whether we regard this work, in the 
character of an advanced Spelling book, a Reading book, 

or an Expositor, (and it will answer well for either, each 
part being perfect in itself,) it combines the usefulness of 
all with the expense of but one. 

The mechanical execution reflects great ctedit upon the 
publisher, and the character of our western workmen; 
being decidedly the most elegant work issued from the 
Cincinnati press, and equal in point of execution to the 
best Philadelphia or Boston works. Jn conclusion, 1 
would recommend all teachers to dbtain a copy and.exam- 

ine for themselves, conscious that it will bear comparison 
in point of real usefulness, with any schoo) book now ex- 
tant. D. L. T. 





ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. 


TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 


Two Old Men's Tales: the Deformed, and the Admiral’s Daughter. In 
two vols. New York: Harper and Brothers—1834, For sale by Jo- 
siah Drake, Main street, Cincinnati. 


How men in those good old times, to which the affections 
of a certain class of drawlers adhere with such unrelin- 
quishing tenacity, could be contented with disquisitions 
on sidereal influences, vital elixirs, nominalities and real- 
ities, we cannot pretend to determine. Right well assu- 
red are we, that the palate of the present period could not 
be gratified with any thing so insufferably dry. We crave 
intellectual stimulants; hence we find that authors, in- 
tent to please, make their works as abundant of excite- 
ment as possible. Novel succeeds novel with almost in- 
credible swiftness; and he who endeavors to make a mar- 
ket within himself for the supply of this article must y:eld 
up allhistime. Among the vast variety of fictions which 
have been thrown off within the last ten years, we dis- 
cover many that are really valuable, and more that are 
worthless. The Waverley and the Pelham schools have! 
both sent forth hosts of candidates for those favors which! 
fame bestows on the writers of fiction. The work before 
us is of the Bulwer fashion. 

We have read the ‘Two Old Men’s Tales with interest. 
The author is a true magician who spell-binds his readers. 
The first Tale contained in the volumes is the Deformed. 
The hero of the Deformed is the earl of St. Germains, | 
a cripple from his birth, for whom every one predicts an| 
early dissolution. His mother, a tender and benevolent} 
parent, dies while her son is quite a youth, believing that | 
he will live, and appoints the writer of the story his guar-| 
dian. The marquis of Brandon becomes tired of his, 
widowerhood and marries a dashing belle from the circle of | 
the English nobility. This lady ,believing with the rest that 
a fatality awaits the young cripple, at first lavishes a great 
many tender epithets on him. The marchioness in pro- 
cess of time becomes the mother of a son, Lord Louis, 
who is altogether a striking contrast with the deformed 
heir apparent to the earldom. The family goes to the 
continent, and returns after an absence of eleven years, 
when they are again introduced to the reader. 

And here we become introduced to the heroine, and a 
superlatively lovely one she is too, in the person of a little 
girl by the name of Lijia, who was connected with the 
family for the purpose of assisting the children in French | 
conversation. She is devotedly attached while a child, by! 
that strange and mysterions tie which binds the heart to! 
the interests of the unfortunate, to the young eari. Ile 
takes upon himself the care of educating her, and she| 
evinces all the docility that renders that care plea- 
sant. Thus, in habits of continual intercourse, they 
grow up together;—the earl deformed, but noble and tal- 
ented, and Lilia all light and loveliness. 

A ball is given at the castle by the daughters of the 
marchioness. Lord Louis comes down from London for 
the purpose of attendingit. It is decided that Lilia shall 
not attend the ball, but by the timely solicitations of the 
young earl she gets admission; and the other ladies mean 
to treat her asan inferior, Lilia, notwithstanding the 
inferiority of her costume, attracts more attention than 
any other lady present. The young Lord Louis who had 
not seen her for several years, is quite enraptured with her, 
and manifests his pleasure very much to the dissatisfac- 
tion of his mother and sisters, who become exceedingly 
jealous of Lilia’s charms. The deformed earl is made 
acquainted with the nature of his feelings towards Lilia 
on this oceasion, and is wonderously troubled by the at- 
tentions of his brother towards her. From this time the 
Deformed admits the feeling that Lilia does not recipro- 
cate his passion; which suspicion is encouraged by her con- 
duct. His anxiety and distress quite unnerve him, and 
his health gradually declines. The author, who is a phy- 
sician, attends him. Lilia is also attacked by disease. 
‘While she lies, as she supposes, on her death-bed, she re- 
veals to the physician the strong passion which she main-| 
tains for the Deformed, and he is in possession of a pre- 
scription with which he raises both from beds of sickness. 
An engagement soon follows, and both are completely 
happy.. Lilia is about becoming the wifeof the Earl of St. 
Germains, which forever forecloses the hopes which the 
marchioness entertained, that her son would inherit the 
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title and wealth of the family. , 


jadmirably well dravn. 


\|some specimens in the Mirror a few weeks since. 


The young earl suddenly dies; and Lilia does not sur- 
vive him. On the day on which Lord Louis arrives at 
manhood a feast is given. He does not relish it, but 
is obliged to be present, and enter into the rejoicings of 
others as well as he may. Astorm gathers in the heav- 
ens. Inthe midst of their pleasures, a stream of light- 
ning descends, and Lord Louis falls dead at his mother’s 
feet. Thus are all that proud and guilty woman’s hopes 
cut off in an instant: we say guilty, because she had em- 
ployed a wretch to poisonthe Deformed. Thenceforth she 
was insane. 


We have thus involuntarily given the outline of this 
exceedingly interesting story. It is written with great 
power, and affords the most exciting imterest. Every 
scene is vividly drawn, and each character well delinea- 
ted. No one can commence the story and not feel incli- 
ned to finish it. 


To some, the Admiral’s Daughter will be a greater fa- 
vorite. Itisatale of guilt and woe. It is a masterly 
production, but of the order of the Roué, Falkland, &c., 
and will, on that account, be objected to by many. 


SPECULATION. 


Speculation, a Novel. By the author of “Traits and Traditions of Por- 
tugal-” In two volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers—1834. 
For sale by Josiah Drake, Main street, Cincinnati. 


The writer of this work is Miss Pardoe; whose work on 
Portugal has rendered her quite a favorite with the public. 
We have not had time to give Speculation a regular peru- 
sal, but have read enough to form some opinion of its 
merits. Its style is lively and piquant, and its scenes are 
It contains much fine writing, 
and many exquisite sentiments. We have already given 
The 


following is another sample of this author’s wares: 


The radii which encircle the dazzling sun of first love 
are indeed brighter and more beautiful than aught else 
on earth. Without one chilling fear, one selfish reserva- 
tion, one ungenerous doubt—full of the eafliest outpour- 
ings of the spirit, ere the world has blighted it by a touch 
—at once borrowing and lending light to every dbyect by 
which it is encompassed—the genuine poetry of life, after 
which existence can know no joy so great—and which, if 
it be not perfect happiness, at least stands smiling upon 
its threshold, and would become so by astep! Reflection, 
fears, and doubts; allthe world’s train of heart-sickening 
emotions, grow, after a time, even among the roses of 
passion; but, in the first moments of pure and generous 
affection, they are cast into the background, and forgotten, 
o’ermastered by a power greater than themselves; and 
only struggle slowly and singly into light, when the ef- 
fervescence of joy and hope has in a degree subsided. 

Eustace, happy in the present, wasted not a thought 
upon the future: satisfied with a boundless delight of the 
existing hour, he pansed not to speculate upon those which 
must succeed it; he looked around him, and wondered not 
that every eye appeared to beam, and that every lip seem- 
ed to wear asmile. How the heart tinges external objects 
with its own tint! How the spirit stamps its own impress 
upon all by which it is surrounded! , It is well for youth 
that these things are, to lure them on in the path of life; 
where, did imagination fail to lend her charm to the re- 
alities of existence, did the gorgeous shadings and brilli- 
ant hues of fancy not soften down the crude outline of actual 
mortality, the buoyant spirit would be crushed at once, 
and the heart become withered ere it had expanded to one 
goodly emotion. 

* + * * * 


How very seldom does our after-life imbody forth the 
bright visions of our youth!—persons, places, circumstance, 
all alike fail in their turn to fill up the outline sketched 
by our young fancy: or, if indeed they sometimes do 80, it 
is with such deep and fearful shades that we scarcely re- 
cognise our original idea. Perhaps it is better thus, for 
youth is a wayward theorist; and the poetry of early life 
would blend but badly with the realities of the world. If 
every heart could inhabit its own Eden, society and social 
usages must stagnate; and worse than all, we should for- 
get that we are mere travelers in a strange land; and, 
instead of following the highway leading to our destined 
country, we should one and all turn aside from the path, 
to linger in the sunny spots more congenial to our tastes; 
or loiter idly among flowers and perfumes until that night. 
on which morning rises no more should overtake usin our 
wanderings, and find us unable the pursue our. proper 
course. Many of us have an ingenious method of rendering 
the path of life narrower and more tortuous than it really 
is by embracing fantastic and empty imaginations of our 
own,—holding a veil before the sun which is willing to 





shine upon us,—and, to use a homely simile, going through 
every kennel the longest way. 
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To Agents AnD Svusscrisers.—T'wo more numbers 
will close the present volume of the Mirror. It is neces- 
sary that we should have money, in order to effect the im- 
provements we design in our coming volume. If those 
who are indebted to us will remit their respective amounts, 
we will be able to get along without difficulty. Agents 
and others having money belonging to this establishment 
in their possession, will please forward it. We have sent 
our paper regularly to several gentlemen as agents, who, 
for any thing we know, have not even given our interests 
a thought. We cannot afford to give the paper away, and 
unless agents do something to entitle them to it, we will 
discontinue them. 

Our prospects for the next volume are fair. We have 
struggled along through many difficulties and begin to 
feel assured that we will eventually be rewarded for our 
labors. We will not disguise the truth, that the publica- 
tion of the present volume will be effected under a pecu- 
niary loss, unless every subscriber should pay the full 
amount of his subscription. This consideration, we hope, 
will induce promptness on the part of those indebted to 
us. 

To those subscribers who have not the means of paying 
us in person, we would recommend the mail. We will 
run the risk of any remittances made through the post 
offices. Several gentlemen have already sent us flve dol- 
lars in this way, for the present and next volume. If any 
others will forward us the same amount, we will send them 
receipts for the third and fourth volumes. Three dollar 
notes abound, and they shall always meet with a hearty 
welcome. We hope our subscribers will attend to these 
suggestions. 

Our friends might assist us very much, with very little 
trouble, on their parts; by getting a neighbor to sub- 
scribe with them, and then the amount could be remitted 
easily. We would thank them, if they would make the 
experiment. 








Cuances 1n Lirerature.—It is a profitable study, oc- 
casionally to stop in our progress and contempiate our con- 
dition—to measure our advances, or witness our retrogra- 
dation. A single glance over the literary world for the 
last century will be sufficient to satisfy us, that, notwith- 
standing the jeremiads of venerable croakers, a very great 
and beneficial change has been effected in the character, 
of our literature. There has been a continual advance in| 
the quality as well as the quantity of literary efforts. A 
century ago, and some of the proudest minds of the pe- 
riod seemed to have considered profundity and unintelligi- 
bility asthe very acme of intellectual exertion Fifty 
years transpired, and what literature had lost in heaviness 
it had gained in dryness; although we must accord to this 
period infinitely more of brilliancy, still there was much 
more dry disquisition than men could understand, or be 
profited by. Johnson had written his Rambler; which 
papers, although they contain much that will not soon 
perish, were perhaps written under the happiest auspices 
for the success of their author. Certain it is, that had 
they been written within the last ten years, they would 
have been coldly welcomed, and would never have occu- 
pied that prominent place in the public regard, which it 
was their destiny to meet with. The present period would 
not patronize a Rambler. If their illustrious author had 
been born seventy years later, he would not have been 
styled the “brightest luminary of @ century,” unless his 
intellectual efforts had received their character from the 
circumstances which existed and modified the operations 
of mind about them. Goldsmith broke away from the 
limits which other writers observed, and seems to have 
anticipated the dawn of a more brilliant day for the lite-| 
tary world. There is a,beauty, vividness, and elegance} 
about his writings, which no other author had then exer- 
cised, but which recent times have more fully developed. 
It is difficult to determine what rank posterity will assign 
an author; but we risk but little in presuming, that Gold- 
smith will be remembered with veneration, when others, 
whem his contemporaries adjudged superior, will have 





been forgotten. 





a 





There is more mental activity in the present time, than 
characterized any of its predecessors. There is a spirit 
of inquisitiveness abroad, that is stimulating the intellec- 
tual-energies of the people. Mind is pursuing its re- 
searches not only completing the deficiencies of the past, 
but is making excursions into undiscovered regions. The 
result is, that the amount of profitable intelligence that 
we possess is incalculably greater than that of any prece- 
ding period. The taste of the present time is not satis- 
fied with efforts bordering on insipidity, but requires some- 
thing which is pungent and spicy. People read to be ex- 
citedas well as instructed; and that author is most popular 
who blends in proper proportions instruction and amuse- 
ment. The sense of what is written must be palpable. 
Men will not take the pains to unravel what is intricate. 
The dull tome of the last century, whose inextricable in- 
tricacy exercised the patience of the Jobs of the period, 
would be rejected without an examination. 

At the present period, the literary sympathises with 
the political and religious worlds, in their excitements and 
warmth. A voice has gone forth proclaiming that the 
reign of venerable prejudices is over. A new era is in 
embryo; and the world is agitated with the travail of a 
mighty birth. If the signs of the times are not extreme- 
ly deceiving, the struggles and the fermentation that ap- 
pear every where, are but the incipient stages of an order 
of things, unprecedented in the annals of the world. Re- 
ligion must relinquish many of the corruptions, which, du- 
ring a sojourn through a dark period, were engrafted on 
her, and appear in her original character of light and 
loveliness. Governmentswill be graduated by intelligent 
spirits tothe wants and necessities of the people. Liter- 
ature will not be disenchanted of all its charms, nor dis- 
encumbered of all its burthens, yet there is much of the 





that must be consigned to the great limbo of the useless. 





Catnotic TeLrecraru.—In catering for the profit of 
our readers, we have been exceedingly particular, lest any 
thing objectionable should appear in our columns. Above 
all,"we have been scrupulous in regard to the slightest de- 
ee from strict delicacy. Notwitstanding our cafe- 
fulness, it appears that we have committed an offence in 
the eyes of certain censors. The editor of the Catholic 
Telegraph, in last Saturday’s paper, charges us with in- 
delicacy, and says that henceforth the blush will rise to 
the cheeks of our fair readers as they glance over the pa- 
ges of the Mirror. Ladies, do you believe it? We have 
no doubt our readers are astonished by this time, and 
ready to enquire in what instance we have trespassed. In 
the publication of the beautiful poem entitled ‘*Benedicite 
Daughter,” two weeks since! We have conversed with 
several persons on the subject, and they all concur in pro- 
nouncing it entirely unobjectionable. One gentleman, 
whose cheek would crimson at an immodest thought, was 
so unfortunately blinded to the indelicacy of the poem 
in question, as to commit the impropriety of reading it 
aloud before a company of ladies for their admiration. 
The ladies were blind too, failed to discover its indelica- 
cy, and admired it greatly. One lady of fine taste and 
feelings, has actually transcribed it into a book which she 
keeps for that purpose. How unfortunate! What indeli- 
cacy!! 

The editor of the Telegraph has made a serious charge 
against us, as we candidly think, very improperly and un- 
justly. We appeal to our readers with confidence, fully 
assured that they will exonerate us from the charge. 
We ran against an honest prejudice of our neighbor; but 
as to the charge of indelicacy, we deny its justness, and 
challenge its substantiation. 





Tue Comet.—Many persons have been on the tip-toe 
of expectation for sometime past in regard to the Comet 
which was to make its appearance about this time. Thou- 
sands have cast eager glances towards the eastern hori- 
zon, with the hope of beholding this interesting visiter, 
who, they have been induced to believe, was rapidly ap- 
proaching the boundaries of our vision. It has been sta- 
ted in the eastern papers, and the statement has been ex- 
tensively republished, that the comet was already visible 
in the east. Last year.its appearance was foretold to a 
day, and half the people in the country, relying on the 
prediction, watched the heavens. But the comet did not 





frippery of the present, and the sluggishness of the past,! 
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come; neither will it be seen at any time within this 
year, if the calculations of the most eminent astronomers 
are to be believed. It last appeared in March, 1759, and 
its periodic time is over seventy-six years. Hence we 
may forego expectation for the present; and in 1835 we 
may turn our eyes towards the heavens -with some assu- 
rance of gratification. 

The comet which has been expected, arrived at its pe- 
rihelion, as stated by a writer in the National Intelligen- 
cer, 


Aug. 24, 1531 yrs. days. 
Oct. 26, 1607 76 = 63 
Sept.14, 1682 74 = 323 
Mar. 12, 1759 760211 


A body revolving round the sun will effect its revolu- 
tions in the same periods, unless obstructed by some other 
force, forever. Between the years 1607 and 1682, seven- 
ty-five years did not transpire. Hence it was concluded 
that some disturbing force had operated on the comet and 
accelerated its progress. 

Clairaut calculated its periodic time to be 76 years, 211 
days, and risked his reputation on the calculation he had 
made, by reading a paper on the subject before the Acad- 
emy of Science, of St. Petersburgh, in 1758. The comet 
appeared, as Clairaut had predicted, and the truth of his 
calculations was fully established. In October, 1835, it 
will again arrive at its perihelion, and become visible. 








Tue Knickersocker.—The September number of this 
valuable periodical, contains e very interesting variety. 
Its mechanical execution is eminently beautiful. The 
leading article, “The Past-Present-and Future,’ is the con- 
densation of a lecture delivered in the Lyceum in thiscity, 
by Mr. Flint, which many-of us remember to have been 
delighted with at the time of its delivery. 





Crops.—From present indications, whiskers will be a 


\| plentiful article in the fashionable market during the ensu- 


ing season. The sprouts are fine, and promise most 
luxuriantly. As this is the season for commencing the 
growth of these interesting productions, we would recom- 
mend to all our ambitious friends tu be assiduous in cultiva- 
tingthem. Drive foreign competition out of the market. 
Teach the Poles that henceforth they shall not curl up 
their moustaches at you with impunity. 





Transcript or NEws.—A gentleman of Albany, re- 
cently ascertained, by actual measurement, the exact 
perpendicular height of the Niagara Falls. His manner 
of taking the height, was witnessed by several gentlemen. 
who certify to the facts stated. The height, as thus as- 
certained, is one hundred and fifty-eight feet, four inches. 

The ship Sarah, the first free trader from China, arriv- 
ed at London in July with a éargo of raw silk, valued at 
£400,000, or $1,800,000. 

A bear was killed last week in the village of Bellefonte 
Pa. which he visited, by the inhabitants; who turned out 
armed and equipped with their tools of trade, without re« 
course to fire arms. 

The Girard Bank, Philadelphia, has been reappointed a 
receptacle for the deposits, and agent of the treasury de- 
partment. 


Eighteen of the Philadelphia rioters have been bound 
over in the sum of $1000 each to answer to the charges 
against them at the next court. 


A young farmer at Mechanicsville, Pa. for a wager, 
raked and bound 25 dozen of oats in 51 minutes. He 
was to have accomplished the task in 60 minutes. 
dozen judged to make one clean bushel. 


Every 





MECHANICS INSTITUTE. 


The members of the Constitutional Law class of the O. M. Institute 
will please meet at the Reading Room of the Institute on Monday next at 
half past 7 o'clock for the purpose of organizing for the operations of the 
season. B. C. PADDACK Sec’y. 
be" __ : 


WEEKLY RECORD. 
MARRIAGES. ae 
On the 18th inst. by the Rev. Bishop Montgomery, at 
the Cathedraly Andrew Perry Esq. of Londonderry, Ireland, 
to Miss Rosetta Jane, eldest daughter of Capt. Robert 
Carey, of this city. 
On Sunday the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Mahan, Mr. M, 





























J. Cooke, to Miss Louisa Boots, of this city. 
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* GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


InpianA—The rapid growth and improvement of the 
western states has been the frequent subject of remark. 
Flqurishing towns and cheerful villages spring up as if 
by magic in the place which was but read a howling 
wilderness, over which the “red sons of the forest” claim- 
ed undisputed sway. Ju this march in improvement the 
state of Indiana is eminently conspicuons.—Nor can this 
excite surprise, if we take into consideration the many 
and natural advantages it enjoys, and the spirit of enter- 
prise for which its citizens are already distinguished. 
The climate is mild and beautiful, and in most parts remark- 
ably healthy. In this last particular Indiana is peculiarly 





favored. the Ohio river waters the entire southern part | 
of the state and the Wabash river the western, and their 
numerous tributaries (some of which are navigable at 
eertain seasons for upwards of a hundred miles,) afford | 
an opportunity for collecting the produce of almost every 
eountry, to these great commercial thoroughfares The 
north western part of tie state enjoys the navigation of 
Lake Michigan, and the Maumee river givesthe inhabitants 
of the north-eastern portion an easy means of communica- 
tion with Lake Erie. ‘The advantageous position of this 
state, in a geographical point of, view, have not been over- 
looked by its citizens. Works of internal improvement 
are in progress and in contemplation which will raise our 
state toa proud eminence. ‘These works, and the circum- 
stances under which they were commenced, manifest a 
spirit of enterprise which cannot fail to promote the pros- 
perity of the states, and must eventually give her a proud 
pre-eminence among her sister states. ‘The first in impor- 
tanee of these works is the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
which, when completed, will form the nearest and most 
advantageous route between Lake Erie and the Mis- 
sissippi: 60 miles of this work, reaching from the Maumee 
riverat Fort Wayne tothe Wabash in Miami county, will 
be under contract the present season, and will probably 
be finished by the fall of 1835. Of the vast importance 
of this work to Indiana and the whole southern country 
it is needless to speak.—A nother canal is in contemplation 
to extend from Nettle creek in Wayne county, down the 
valley of the White-water to Lawrenceburgh onthe Ohio, 
and a corps of engineers is now employed in surveying 
the route. Several companies have been incorporated for 
constructing railways from Indianapolis to Lawrenceburgh 
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in 1506 to the Doge Vendramin, by Sextus IV., an 
Gregory XVI. has sent the sixth rose to the capital of his 
country. 





Tue Exctuisn Caurcn estasLisHMent.—On a recent 
publie occasion the English King took an opportunity to 
express the great interest he felt inthe church. In an- 
swer to this notice, the Bishops made a humble address 
to his Majesty. Inthe course of the addiess they com- 
plained of the clamors of the people, and the persecutions 
they had to encounter in consequence of what was con- 
sidered the enormous salaries and revenues of the 
Bishops. With a view to show how little they received 
for their “very arduous duties,” and to avoid all misrepre- 
sentation and exaggeration, they tell his Majesty, that 


\jall'the different Bishops receive is the following income, viz: 


The Arch Bishop of Canterbury receives £32,600 

The Arch Bishop of York 20,000 

Bishop of Winchester 35,000 
do Ely 25,000 
do Durham 22,000 
do Salisbury 16,000 
do London 14,000 
do Worcester 11,000 
do Norwich 10,000 
do Lincoln 


10,000 
The par of a pound sterling was formerly $4,44 but is 
now $4,80—so that $'10,000 is equal to $48,000. 


Sport.—The eastern papers give tie subjoined account 
of the fun of an elephant in crossing Connnecticut river, 
afew days since: 

The Elephant was two or three hours in getting over 
the Connecticut, the evening after he was exhibited here. 
As soon as he got into the middle of the stream, (very 
deep and rapid at the place where he crossed) he began to 
play about in the water and gambol in the most antic man- 
ner; and when his keeper undertook to punish him, he 
immediately sunk ten or fifteen feet, leaving them to swim 
for their lives. A dog who is domesticated with him was 
then sent to seize him by the ear and lead him out; the el- 
ephant wound his trunk round his body, and tossed him 
twenty feet inthe air. All this was done good humoredly 
however, and evidently with no intention of serious mis- 
chief. When he was tired with his frolic he came out and 
surrendered himself, ‘The scene was watched from the 








have already commenced operations. The country through 
which the Wabash and Ene canal runs was at the com- 
mencement of that work nearly uninhabited, but the 
beauty of the country and the advantages of its situa- 
tion have attracted the notice of the emigrants and 
speculators, and the land is now being entered with a 
rapidity which renders it probable that in a very short 
time all the best locations will bs bought up. At present 
there is an abundance of first rate land along the line of 
the canal which may be bought at the government price 
of $1 25 per acre. 

The population of Indiana in 1820 was 149,000; in 
1830 it had increased to 341,582; at this time it probably 
exceeds half a miilion. By the official returns of the 
General Land Office presented to Congress, it appears that 
the whole revenue derived from the sale of public lands 
in the United States, for the year 1832 was $3,116,275, of 
which sum Indiana alone paid $425,371. The sales in 
Indiana for the first three quarters of 1832, amounted to 
$425, 371.— Fort Wayne Sentincl. 


Tne Gotprn Rosz.—The Pope has this year sent the 





golden rose which he consecrated on the Sunday styled 
Lecture, to the city of Venice. as a token of regard to the 
capital of the Republic of which Belluno, his native place 
formed apart. The Institution of the Golden Rose goes 
backtothe year 1040, in the time of St. Leo IX. That 
head ofthe Church was anxious to subject directly to the 
Holy See the celebrated Monastery of St. Croix, in Alsace, 
which was founded by his ancestors; and over which he 
had the rights of patronage. By an arrangement, the 
Monastery engaged to send him and his successors, on the 
forth Sunday in Lent, a golden rose, or two ounces of gold. 
This Sunday is called Letare, in virtue of the homily of 
Vope Innocent ILI., in order to excite the Catholics to 
spiritual joy at the approach of Easter and the end of 
their penitence. 

From this idea wag established the ritual of the conse- 
eration and unction of the Golden Rose, which figures 
the King of Kings, represented by gold, the most preci- 
ous of metals, and by its ordoriferous balm the resurrec- 
tion of the Savior. Mormerly the rose was coloured with 
carmine, to represent the blood which the Redeemer shed 
‘for his people, but at present it is in polished gold, and the 
Pope after its consecration, earnes it in procession in his 
left band, whilst with his right he pronounces his benedic- 
tion on the faithful. This rose is given by,the Sovereign 
Pontiff every year to a prince or city of Christendom 
entitled to the favor of the Church. The Venitian Re- 
public, which was the cradle of severals Popes! possessed 
tive of them in the treasury of St. Mark; they disappear- 


bank by a considerable number of spectators. 


From Lima.—The New York Courier and Enquiréty of 
Saturday, contains the following extract of a letter from 
Lima, dated the 15th of May:— 

The American brigs John Gilpin, Argyle, and George 
Henry, have arrived here in the last week. 

Sales ure as dull as at any time since the Revolution, 
and we see no immediate prospect of any improvement. 
People are afraid of other disturbances here. Bermudez 
is in the Castle of Callao, and will be sent to Central A- 
merica inthe vessel by which we send this. General La 
Fuente has been arrested on acharge of conspiracy to 
overthrow the Goverment. ‘The President has tendered 
to the Convention his resignation, which has been declin- 
ed, and he remains in power. General Gamarra remains 
at Arequipa. We have no late account from Santa Cruz, 
and itis stiil doubtful whether he will march into Peru. 

Until affairs are more settled, there will be no improve- 
ment in business, and in the mean time we cannot force 
sales but at to great a loss. 


Names.—A writer in the Illinois Pioneer says that the 
following nick-names have been adopted to distinguish the 
citizens of the following states. 

In Kentucky they’re called Corn-Crackers; Ohio Back- 
eyes; Indiana, Hoosiers: Illinois, Suckers; Missouri, 
Pukes; Michigan T’., Woolverines; the Yankees are call- 
ed Eels. 


Nanant.—On Sunday last, about noon, a large whale 
exhibited itself withina hundred yards of Nahant rocks. 
He canie up eight or ten times, and was observed to pass 
betwen shag socks (so called) and the main land. His 
length was variously estimated from thirty to sixty feet. 

Mackerevinc.—The Newburyport Herald of the 4th 
inst. says, “we are sorry to say that generally the mack- 
erel catchers from this port have not been very successful 
thus far. A few good fares have been brought in from the 
Bay Chaleur, but, with these exceptions, the fishery has 
not been profitable this season.” 








Srecizr.—The ship at St. Andrew has on board 40,000 
sovereigns. The whole amount of specie cleared at Liv- 
erpool for the United States, during the last week of July, 
was about 400,000/, or near $2,000,000. 


Pinacy.—About the 16th of April, the English schoon- 
er, Gem, of Leith, while on her way from Sourabay for 
New South Wales, was captured in the straits of Bal- 








ed during the last wars in Italy. The first. was given 


ly, by 16 prow boats, and all hands murdered. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


Tue fourth volume of the Cincinnati Mirror, and 
Western Gazette of Literature and Science, will be com- 
menced early in Uctober next. The coming volume of 
the Mirror will be marked by a number of improvements 
upon the present; but the general features, which at this 
time distinguish the paper, will remain unchanged. As 
heretofore, the Mirror will contain a large proportion of 
Criemat Matter, and the choicest articles from the 
Foreign and American Magazines. Its contents will con- 
sist of original and selected T'ales—Essays—Poetry—Bi- 
ographical and Historical Sketches—Reviews of and co- 
pious extracts from New Works in the various depart- 
ments of Literature—a Compendium of the News of the 
day—Desultory Paragraphs—and such Intelligence of a 
general nature as may seem to be interesting to fami- 
lies. 
(= To make the Mirror still more worthy of the pa- 
tronage of the Western Community, the Publishers prom- 
ise, in the fourth volume, a series of Tales illustrative of 
Western peculiarities, history and scenery, written ex- 
pressly for this work. Also, as often as once a month, a 
piece of Music, arranged for the Piano-forte or Guitar. 
Paper of a quality superior to the present will be used, 
and the mechanical appearance of the work, generally, 
will be improved. 
The series of Original Western Tales which are to ap- 
pear in this volume, (one of which shall be published eve- 
ry month,) will be from the pens of the 
Rev. ‘Timorny Furr, author of ‘Francis Berrien,’ 
&e. &e. 

Morean Nevitue, Esq., author of ‘Mike Fink, or the 
Last of the Boatmen,’ &c. 

J. A. M’Ciune, Esq., author of ‘Camden, a novel,’ 
«&e. 

B. Drake, Esq., author of ‘Tales from the Portfolio of 
a young Backwoodsman,’ &c. 

James H. Perrys, Esq., author of ‘ Familiarity, or the 
Widow’s Wig,’ &c. 

Joun B. Ditton. 
The authoress of ‘ Hospitality, a tale,’ the ‘Swedish 

Girl,’ a popular poem, &c. 
Mrs. Jutta L. Dumont. 

so UP. WW. Batt. 

« HH. S. Haynes. 

«© 6C, L. Henrz,—And others. 


The Poetical department of the Mirror will still be 
contributed to by F. W. Tuomas, author of ‘ The Emi- 
grant,’ J. N. M’Jm.ton, Orway Curry, and others ;— 
and Essays will be furnished from the same pens that 
have hitherto made the Mirror the medium of communi- 
cating their reflections and speculations to the public. 

*.*The Publisners do not expect the public to make up 
their minds in regard to the merits of the Mirror, on the 
strength of the testimony of its cotemporaries; but as 
there are many sections of the West in which the work is 
yet entirely unknown, they have thought it proper to 
state, that since the Mirror came into their hands, it has 
been acknowledged, by such papers as the Baltimore Daily 
Gazette, edited by William Gwyn, Esq., to be *‘ one of the 
handsomest and cheapest publications in the country, 
East or West, and to contain a great deal of interesting 
origina! matter, as well as judicious selections;” by such 
as the Ohio State Journal, edited by Judge Bailhache, to 
be ‘not inferior, in point of real merit, to the best peri- 
odical works of the day;” by such as the Cincinnati Daily 
Gazette, edited by C. Hammond, Esq., to be “ beautifully 
executed, filled with excellent matter, and deserving of 
liberal patronage;” and by such as the (late) Louisville 
Daily Herald, edited by W. Tannehill, Esq., to be wor- 
thy of ‘‘ wide circulation in the West.” 


CONDITIONS. 

Tue Crxcrnnatr Mirror is published every Saturday 
morning, on fine super-royal paper, in the quarto form, 
convenient for preservation and binding. The annual sub- 
scription price is, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable at 
thetime of subscribing; or Three Dollars, payable any 
time within six months thereafter. When the above terms 
are not complied with, and the publishers have toemploy 
a collector, Three Dollars and Fifty Cents will be invaria- 
bly demanded. ‘The paper for a year makes a handsome 
volume of four hundred and sisteen large pages, which 
contain an amount of reading matter equal to fifteen 
duodecimo volumes of three hundred pages each. A title 
page and index furnished at the close.of each volume. 
Applications for the work to be made to 

SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Purutsurrs, 


Cincinnati, 0. 





Office of publication, south-west corner of Walnut and Upper Market 














streets, in Johnston's Buildings, second story. Entrance on lifth street 
| 3rd door from the corner.- 
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